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improper words were no better employed than the movie or
beach censors who maasured sweaters with the eyes of a
lubricous geometrician or bathing dresses with an inch rape.
Nevertheless, the censors, however stupid, were vaguely
registering a great change, the invasion of sexual morals by
the competitive standard that had conquered business.
Advertising and fiction alike told boys and girls that
sexual happiness was theirs on pretty reasonable terms, Mr.
James J. Walker was wrong when he said no girl had ever
been ruined by a book, though he was right in thinking
that no girl would be saved by idiotic censorship, especially if
it left advertising sections alone, as being business and net
art. For literature and advertising both presented possible
lines of conduct that had been "unthinkable" (though, of
course, thought of) a generation before. They offered
precedents for action that came home to the young and
produced more strains, more differences between the fiction
of American life and the fact. And as another unsuccessful
municipal politician could have told ex-Mayor Walker, it
was nothing new:
Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse:
Quel giorno piu non vi leggemo avanti.
Again, what was not mere nonsense for boys and girls
whatever ethical dangers it involved, was dangerous for
adults, for it bred in them either an easy optimism, that
the shortest way across was the best way round; or it bred
a premature pessimism and added to the amount of dissent
from the official Panglossian religion that all was for the
best in the best of all possible republics, or would be as soon
as That Man was out of the White House. More people
than was really necessary reacted, reacted by divorce, by
neurosis, by an affected gloom that was no more impressive or
convincing than so much real estate optimism. And it was
not a moment too soon that one of the acutest American
sociologists issued his manifesto called: Let Your Mind Alone.
But literary pessimism was not merely pessimism about
this "so-called human race,1' merely doubts about "how to
tell man from the apes." It was pessimism about that part of
American life which had, historically, best justified American
optimism, American economic prospects.